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Lee-Jackson Windows Heady tor Uedication 


Uf Memorial Bay at November LU Service 


HE dedication this fall of the Lee-Jackson Memo- 

rial Bay in the south nave aisle of Washington 

Cathedral will be the culmination of years of de- 
voted effort on the part of hundreds of members of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy whose contribu- 
tions have built this beautiful section of the Cathedral 
as a memorial to the two great Americans whose names 
it bears, The dedication service, for which plans are 
not yet complete, will be held on November 10, the Sun- 
day which falls within the period of the organization’s 
annual convention, meeting this year in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Gifts to the Lee-Jackson Fund include hundreds of 
individual building stones being placed in memory of 
men who fought in the War Between the States, as well 
as more recent conflicts, and have been given as personal 
offerings and also by many chapters of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. A very substantial 
amount, presented as evidence that a united country 
now honors these two great leaders of the Southern 
cause, was given by “A Yankee.” The total gift includ- 
ed funds for the two stained glass windows which light 
the bay. These, the work of the firm of Wilbur Herbert 
Burnham of Boston, were installed early in the fall. 

The two windows naturally represent incidents from 
the lives of the two generals. After tentative plans were 
prepared, suggestions and comments were received from 
a substantial group of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, as well as from numerous other individ- 
uals, and the final design gives due weight to their 
opinions. 

Each lancet shows two episodes, making four for each 
man and these are arranged in chronological order. The 
first suggests Lee’s work in the Corps of Engineers where 
he served with great distinction at the beginning of his 
career, especially in connection with the control of Mis- 
sissippi River floods. Men in uniform are shown in the 
process of surveying. Lee is next shown as Commandant 
of West Point. He is receiving and returning the salute 
of a group of cadets marching past in review. In the 


background a characteristic West Point building is 
shown. 

The next is based on the well known painting of Le 
and Jackson on horseback, meeting at Chancellorsville 
before Jackson’s flanking movement which brought him 
victory and death. The final panel draws its theme from 
Lee’s closing years. He stands in academic garb with 
hands outstretched in welcome. The mortar board hat 
on the table behind him and the small inset of the 
facade of what is now Washington and Lee Univer 
sity indicate this field of his concern. A second and 
matching small inset represents the Good Samaritan 
binding up the victim’s wounds, while at the bottom are 
reproduced the familiar words of the Nunc Dimittis 
here so peculiarly appropriate, “Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” 

The first panel of the second window depicts a vigor J 
ous scene from the Mexican War with a cannon being 
wheeled into position. During this war Jackson, as an 
artillery officer, handled his guns with great skill and 
daring, especially at the siege of Chapultepec. Next we 
see him as teacher in the class room of the Virginia 
Military Institute expounding a problem in military tae 
tics to a group of students. 

The third panel depicts him before the battle on his 
knees reading his Bible, while in the background a 
bugler sounds the call to arms. The story is told that 
soldiers always knew when something difficult and de 
manding was in the offing, when they saw Jackson giv 
ing additional hours to his devotions. The final repre 
sentation, as that of Lee, is allegorical rather than pi¢ 
torial in treatment. In a manner reminiscent of Pit 
grim’s Progress, Jackson is shown in armor walking out 
into water, against a background of heavenly trumpets 
“So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for 
him” is drawn from this book, and inevitably calls to 
mind Jackson’s own dying words, “Let us cross over 
the river, and rest under the shade of the trees.” 

In each lancet, the section between the two panels 
is decorated with crossed flags. There are the American 
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and the Confederate flags under which each served. correct three stars to indicate the military rank. 

Also shown are the Confederate battle flag and that of The borders of both windows are formed by a running 
the engineers corps for Lee; and for Jackson, the flag oak pattern, with leaf and acorn skilfully alternating. 
of his native Virginia, and of the artillery. In this por- In the foil at the heads of the two windows are respec- 
tion of the windows also are shoulder patches, with the (Continued’ on: page 32) 
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The Robert E. Lee Window to be dedicated early in Novem- Honoring another great soldier is the “Stonewall” Jackson 

ber when the ‘te -Jackson Bay is dedicated as a memorial to Window, also located in the Lee-Jackson Bay of the Cathedral. 

‘wo great leaders and thousands of others who took part in Both windows are the work of Wilbur Herbert Burnham of 
the War Between the States and other conflicts. Boston. 





Rosary Collection Includes Heads Uevoted 


To Counting Prayers in Many [ongues 


By Epwarp L. Marr, Custodian of Cathedral Treasures 


N RECENT months Washington Cathedral has had 
on display one of its most unusual treasures, the 
Lucy A. Morse collection of rosaries. Representing 

the prayers of many faiths and races, the collection was 
garnered from all parts of the world and shows the work 
of many generations. The largest string is a Buddhist 
rosary measuring 27 feet in length and the smallest is a 
Christian rosary which fits easily into its pear-shaped 
container of sewing thimble size. Between these two ex- 
tremes are many sizes, both large and small. 

The collection was offered to and accepted by the 
Chapter of the Cathedral Foundation some years ago 
but did not arrive at the Cathedral until January. By 
authority of the Fine Arts Committee it was placed on 
public display on Easter Eve, the greater portion being 
shown in cases located in the north crypt corridor out- 
side of Bethlehem Chapel, and the remainder in the dis- 
play cabinets of the Cathedral Library. Since that time 
more than 50,000 pilgrims to the Cathedral have had an 
opportunity to see them. 

The collection, personally sought out and brought to- 
gether from all parts of the world by the donor, numbers 
more than 200 rosaries, the greater number being Chris- 
tian. Among the other faiths represented are Hindu, 
Shinto, Mohammedan, Baha’i, and Buddhism. Many 
countries and various branches of the major faiths are 
represented. Those used by Hindus come principally 
from India and embrace the worshippers of Siva, Vish- 
nu, and the fire worshippers. The Mohammedan beads 
come from Turkey, Arabia, Smyrna, India, Egypt, Jeru- 
salem, Persia, and Lebanon. All the Baha’i beads in the 
collection were brought from Persia. The Buddhist were 
found in Tibet, China, Japan, and Korea. 

The large Christian collection reveals the diversity of 
interpretations of this faith, as well as the extent of its 
geographical penetration. The beads have been used by 
Roman Catholics, Greek Orthodox, Coptic, Russian, 
Nestorian, and Anglican worshippers and the peoples 


who have used them lived in Mt. Athos, Spain, Sweden, 
Russia, Italy, Mexico, North America (American In- 
dians’ beads) , France, Ireland, South America, Canada, 
England, Ethiopia, Abyssinia, Indo-China, and Japan, 

The materials used vary almost as much as do the 
peoples and countries where the rosaries originated. The 
Mohammedans used boxwood, olive wood, amber, red 
gum, coral, mother-of-pearl, meerschaum, glass, gold, 
stones from Mecca, peachstones, and inlays of metal in 
wood. The Hindus used various woods, berries, seeds, 
and nuts. The Buddhists employed glass, wood, berries, 
nuts, malachite, plum stones, jade, and discs made from 
the skulls of lamas, 

And the Christians are no less varied in their tastes 
and selections of material, using silver, gold, alabaster, 
wood, glass, brass, iron, coral, shells, leather, wool yarn, 
olive pits, acorns, bone, mother-of-pearl, notched sticks, 
emeralds, and pearls. 


History of Rosaries 


The first form of rosary seems to have been a leather 
bag of pebbles into which the suppliant dipped his fin- 
gers to say his prayers. The Rev. Cornelius Patton, who 
has made a thorough study of rosaries and their uses, 
writes in his notes: “Not less than three-quarters of the 
human race is addicted to the use of this aid to prayer 
and praise. So far as we know, the rosary originated 
in India. Prayers were said by Brahmin priests at a very 
early date, with the aid of strings of beads made from 
the rough seeds of the rudraksha tree, or of tulasi wood, 
as we find among the Hindus today. From India the 
custom passed to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Tibet, Monglia, China, Korea, and Japan. That line of 
development is quite clear. 

“From India, by way of the caravan routes of Meso- 
potamia and Persia, the Greek Church, or Oriental 
Christians, probably learned of this convenient way of 
keeping tab on one’s petitions and meditations. The 
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Mohammedans of the seventh and eighth centuries may 
have picked up the device from the Christians whose 
governments they overthrew in Palestine, Syria, and 
North Africa, or they may have brought rosaries direct 
from India. 

“There is a good deal of reason for thinking that the 
Western Christians learned the use of the rosary from 
the Saracens, at the time of the Crusades. St. Dominic 
(1170-1321), the founder of one of the earliest orders of 
friars, adopted a rosary of 150 beads, corresponding to 
the 150 psalms, divided into 15 groups or ‘mysteries’ by 
means of as many larger beads. The small beads were 
for the ‘aves’ and the divisional ones for the ‘pater nos- 
ters.” This form came into general use in Europe and is 
reproduced in the ordinary Christian rosary of today. 

“The earliest mention of the rosary in English litera- 
ture is found in Chaucer’s description of the Prioress: 


‘Of smal coral about hir arme she bor 

A piere of bedes, gauded all with grene, 

And thereon heng a broche of gold ful shene, 
On which ther was first write a crouned A, 
And after Amor Vincit Omnia.’ 


“The name rosary is 
probably from the Latin 
word rosarium, which means 
a chaplet or garland of 
roses, and arose from the 
practice of decorating stat- 
ues of the Virgin with gar- 


lands. 

“Considered as an object 
of art, the rosary finds its 
highest expression among 
the Buddhists of Japan and 
the medieval saints of Eu- 
rope.” 

In the Lucy A. Morse 
Collection in the Cathedral 
the rosaries which seem to 
have attracted the most at- 
tention are the Basque Ring 


ish gold filigree rosary, a Japanese Buddhist rosary 27 
feet long, several Mandarin rosaries, and a Moham- 
medan rosary of 1,000 beads. 


Varied Meanings 


To the adherents of different faiths, the rosary has 
different meanings and uses. To the followers of 
Baha‘u’llah there is no value in the rosary per se, nor 
does prayer mean the vain repetition of meaningless 
words and phrases. To them the rosary is a chain, and 
in the passing of the beads over the fingers there is a 
sense of the gradual closing of the door of the world of 
matter and the dawning of a consciousness of the near- 


ness of God. 


The Mohammedan uses his rosary principally to count 
the praises of Allah and Mohammed in order to win 
favor with his god. There are rosaries with 99 beads for 
each name of Allah and the minaret or pointer bead is 
said to represent the great name of Allah which ordinary 
mortals do not know. Solomon is believed to have known 
it, and there is also a story that the camel knows it, but 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Four of the items in the Lucy A. Morse rosary collection which was presented to Washington 
Cathedral are shown above. The largest rosary in the collection is the twenty-seven foot 
Japanese Buddhist rosary bordering the picture. It has 500 cherry wood beads and a hemp 
tassel. Just below is a Shinto prayer tassel of the Tenrikyo sect. Each of the twenty strands 
of this red tassel is used by the priest for a prayer. At the left is a Spanish Roman Catholic 
rosary of filagree silver. The silver cross is inset with a wooden cross that is in turn inlaid 
with pearl. At the right is a Sicilian chaplet that was found in Messina, Sicily, after an 
earthquake. The chaplet is believed to be over 300 years old. The medallion on the pendant 

has pictures of Jesus, Joseph, and Mary. 
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tosaries, the Japanese sol- 
diets’ thumb rosaries, a Si- 
cilian resary found in the 
tuins of Messina after the 
1908 earthquake and be- 
lieved to be about 300 years 
old, a Sicilian silver filigree 
beads and crucifix, a Span- 





St. Anuds—on Udins Isle 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


HE land of Denmark is somewhat unique among 
nations of the world in that the boundaries between 
provinces and states are delineated in many in- 
stances by the waters of the sea rather than by less tan- 
gible border lines with which we in America are famil- 
iar. One such province is the Island of Funen, which 
forms the southeastern portion of Denmark and contains 
the city of Odense. The Norse etymology of the name 
of this bustling city of nearly 90,000 inhabitants is 
Odinsoe, or Odin’s Isle, after the well-known god of the 
Viking progenitors of the modern Odensians (and all 
other Scandinaves, for that matter) . 
One of Odense’s chief claims to fame is her fine old 
Cathedral Church of St. Knud, or St. Canute; the an- 


Looking through the nave towards the high altar, St. Knud’s 

Cathedral. The unusually steep flight of steps to the chancel 

was necessitated by restoration work. Scandinavian cathedrals 
customarily have pews. 


cient bones of her name-saint lie within the cathedrals 
crypt, St. Knud’s church is the parochial church of §. 
Knud’s Parish and cathedral of the diocese at the same 
time. According to tradition, it was built by the monks 
in close connection with their cloister, St. Knud’s Clois. 
ter, which lies south of the church and has now been te. 
stored, with government aid. The first positive knowl 
edge of the church is that in 1247 it was burnt down, 
together with the best part of the city, by troops of Abel 
the Duke, and was left a ruin for about 50 years when 
Gisico, the Bishop, had it restored or rebuilt in 1301. If 
the church had been standing a hundred years before 
the burning (a conservative estimate), it would still be 
one of Scandinavia’s earliest, for the missionary to the 
Danes, St. Ansgar, had made his trips to that bloody 
land of Thor-worshippers only in the late 9th century, 
and the stubborn Norsemen were a slow and difficult 
race to shake loose from old pagan worship. The oldest 
portion of the church is probably the western part of the 
nave, the choir following chronologically, and finally the 
tower is newest, having been erected in the latter part of 
the 16th century. The church’s present appearance is 
nearest to that which it bore prior to the Reformation, 
and not until the last restoration in 1868 was the interior, 
with which time has not dealt gently, carried back to its 
original appearance as far as possible. 


Gothic Architecture 


The church is a fine specimen of early pointed gothic, 
though its distinctly gothic appearance is more obvious 
on the interior, for the exterior, of brick, is characteris 
tically Scandinavian, which, although it is a charming 
architectural style, is not the layman’s conception of 
gothic. The church is 210 feet long, 73 feet wide, and 
the interior of the nave is 58 feet high, from floor to 
vaulted ceiling. The aisles are separated from the nave 
by two rows of richly profiled columns with pointed 
arches between, above which are further pointed arches 
opening into lofts for overflow seating, and above these 
are the clerestory windows. The church has now only two 
projections: northward the chapel of the Valckendorf 
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St. Knud’s Cathedral, Odense, Denmark, is typical of Scandi- 


navian interpretation of gothic architecture. 


family, built in 1633 in Renaissance style, and the vestry 
to the south, in which is housed the diocesan library. 
Farlier in the history of this edifice there were many 
chapels projecting from the wall of the nave, but most 
all were removed in the course of time. 

At the last restoration the interior underwent some 
considerable changes, namely the raising of the floor of 
the choir about 614 feet. Beneath the choir were found 
temnants of a crypt which had been hitherto unknown. 
Itwas decided to rebuild the crypt, necessitating the rais- 
ing of the choir so much that there is now a flight of 13 
steps leading into the chancel, which although it is archi- 
tecturally a trifle unorthodox, provides a not unpleasing 
effect for the worshippers, There is a curious old epi- 
graph outside, along the roof of the aisles, which, only 
partly extant, has given considerable trouble to construc- 
tionists. It begins on the northern side and continues as 
far as the tower at the west entrance, where it is broken 
off. It concludes on the southern side of the building, 
but the intermediate part is lost. It relates that this work 


was erected by Gisico, the Bishop of Funen, the years of 
God one thousand, ten times thirty and one, having 
elapsed when he saw this noble pile ready for use. There 
is a peal of 5 bells in the tower, among which is the 
oldest dated bell in Denmark, from the year 1300. 


The Triptych 


One of the most beautiful and ornate of the carved 
relief triptyches in all of Scandinavia immediately cap- 
tures the attention when one ascends the flight of steps 
into the choir where it is close enough to be seen in de- 
tail. This altarpiece was made at the expense of Queen 
Christine, wife of King Hans, by Claus Berg, the famous 
artist of Lubeck, and it was originally placed in the 
Greyfriars’ Church, where the royal couple were interred, 
with their two sons. On the demolition of this church in 
1805, however, it was sold by public auction for 213 
Rdl., 1 Mk., 4 Sk. (about 24 pounds in English money) 
to Vor Frue Kirke (Our Lady’s Church). Its proper 
place was considered to be in this church, however, where 
the donor and her family now rest, and it was accord- 
ingly moved here in 1885, and Vor Frue Kirke was given 
another altarpiece in exchange. This work of art, un- 
rivalled for beauty in Scandinavia, consists of the real 
triptych resting on a predella. The center shows Our 
Saviour crucified on a tree, the branches of which stretch 
out to meet other branches, coming from the twisted 
foliage of the frame, thus dividing the center panel into 
four main compartments. At the bottom, just above the 
predella, is a scene portraying the Madonna and Child, 
surrounded by figures, among whom is to be seen Eliza- 
beth of Thuringia, between Anna and Mary Magdalene 
to the right of the Mother of Jesus. The martyrs, teach- 
ers and protectors of the Church are portrayed in the 
next level, going upward; Old and New Testament fig- 
ures are shown on the next higher level, and on the top 
level is displayed the Coronation of the Virgin. The 
side wings are divided into eight compartments each, dis- 
playing the history of Our Lord’s Passion. On the pre- 
della itself are portrait figures of the royal personages 
adoring the Risen Christ in the center. To the left, near- 
est Christ, kneel King Hans, then Christian II, his 
brother Frans, and last Johannes, Christian II’s oldest 
son; to the right Queen Christine, then Christian II’s 
wife, Queen Elisabeth, and finally his daughter, Elisa- 
beth of Brandenburgh. 

The large candlesticks on the altar were donated in 
1694 by a local merchant. 


St. Knud’s Shrine 


On the north side of the crypt, in the center of the 
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floor, stands the shrine of St. Knud, who was a grand 
nephew of Canute the Great, and ascended the throne 
in 1080; he was killed on the 10th of July in 1086 in the 
first St. Alban’s or Marie Church, which date has come 


to be St. Knud’s Day. King Knud had intended to dis- 


pute the conquest of England by William of Normandy 
and had not death for Knud intervened, possibly Eng- 
land, like Iceland, would be Scandinavian today. The 
saint died in battle defending his homeland from the 
assaults of the Swedes, and his shrine was the cause of 
pilgrimages from throughout the nation and from 
Schleswig-Holstein for a long period during the Middle 
Ages. The bodies of King Knud and his brother Bene- 
dict were not laid in precious, richly ornamented shrines 
until 15 years after their death, however, The king’s 
bones were wrapped in rich silks and laid on silken 
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The intricately carved triptych on the high altar of St. Knud’s 

Cathedral is considered by many persons to be the most beau- 

tiful work of art in all of Scandinavia. The real triptych, 

showing Christ crucified upon the tree in the center, rests upon 

a predella honoring the royal personnages who commissioned 
the carving. 


cushions, and the shrine was placed on the high altar of 
St. Alban’s. The shrine has occupied its present position 
since the last restoration. Originally both the shrine 
were covered with gold and silver in rich filigree, though 
this magnificence has been missing for some time. Both 
shrines are coffin-shaped boxes with Romanesque designs 
on the sides, now residing inside glass cases, Although 
local tradition has claimed the bones of Benedict as the 
contents of the other box, in actuality the remains are 
more probably those of St. Alban. Some bones of the 
saint are yet visible beneath the singularly well-preserved 
woven shroud, which bears an eagle pattern, and which 
must have been a gift from his Queen Edele who, after 
the king’s death, marreid Roger, Duke of Apulia, in 
Italy. 

On the demolition of the Greyfriars’ Church several 
of its numerous monuments were removed to St. Knud’s 
Church. Beside the altarpiece, King Hans’ and Queen 
Christine’s grave (donors of the famous Triptych) was 
removed here, and their grave slab, bearing their royal 
effigies, was probably executed by the same artist who 
was responsible for the triptych. The large slab, bearing 
the relief effigies of King Hans, Queen Christine, and 
their son, is of Gothlandic sandstone, and is of mam- 
moth proportions, measuring 7 by 13 feet. The figures 
represented bear a marked resemblance to those carved 
in the relief of the triptych adoring the Risen Saviour. 
This is one of the most magnificent tombstones in Scan- 
dinavia and the figures of the family are surrounded by 
16 pairs of armorial bearings, those of the King’s and 
Queen’s ancestors at the sides and their own above and 
below. There is no inscription on the stone. 


Unlike most of the English cathedrals, northern ca 
thedrals contain pews, and St. Knud’s in Odense is no 
exception to the Scandinavian custom. The pulpit and 
brass chandeliers in the church are baroque and were pre- 
sented as memorials during the time when that style was 
popular, and although this overlapping of artistic styles 
may be thought incongruous, it nevertheless is an evi 
dence of the ability of the Christian Church to utilize 
the artistic endeavors of each century to the glorification 
of God’s Holy Name. 

The man from whom the Cathedral of St. Knud in 
Odense derives its name has been dead nearly ten cet 
turies, and the church itself has been ministering to 
Danes for about 800 years. Like many another European 
cathedral, St. Knud’s is at once a treasure house of 
Christian art history, and a house of prayer for all, a 
living witness that the Church “. . . sanctifies and pte 


” 
serves. ... 





Washington Experts Advise on Uesign 


Of American Chapel in St. Pauls 


will be an integral part of the war-damage res- 

toration at the west end of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London, is progressing rapidly, according to word 
received this summer from England. The rebuilding, 
made necessary by the explosion of a 500-pound bomb in 
the apse in October 1940, has been planned to conform 
closely to Sir Christopher Wren’s original design for the 
cathedral, which had suffered various deviations at the 
hands of restorers during intervening centuries. 

The American Memorial will occupy the section for- 
metly known as the Jesus Chapel, located directly be- 
hind the damaged white marble reredos and high altar. 
The latter was totally destroyed and a temporary altar, 
backed by a great screen shutting off the damaged sec- 
tion, has been in place since the war. At present the old 
retedos has been removed, as has a large part of the 
vaulting which was demolished, and the new floor is un- 
der construction. It is of marble and its pattern will 
include the five pointed star. 

More than two million men, women, and children in 
the United Kingdom subscribed nearly $280,000 towards 
the American Chapel which is intended as a tribute from 
the people of Britain to the 28,000 American men and 
women of the armed forces who lost their lives in opera- 
tions when based on the United Kingdom during the 
war, or who were buried in British soil. A large portion 
of the memorial gift was made in pennies and sixpences. 
The chapel will truly be an enduring memorial to the 
courage of the fallen and to the gratitude of the living. 

Washington Cathedral has had a close association 
with the plans for the Memorial Chapel. Two years ago, 
in July 1951, the Dean, the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
was invited to be present at the great service in St. Paul’s 
at which President, then General, Eisenhower presented 
the magnificent volume which contains the names of all 
Americans being commemorated by the Memorial 
Chapel. This huge roll of honor (CATHEDRAL AcE, Au- 
tumn 1951) has been temporarily displayed in the north 


W ORK on the American Memorial Chapel, which 


transept, but will soon be placed in its permanent posi- 
tion on a marble lectern facing the altar of the new 
chapel. 

When the time came for setting forth the designs to 
be incorporated in the Memorial, Dean Sayre was asked 
to serve as one of the three American experts who would 
advise on emblems and symbols which might properly be 
included in a chapel dedicated to the memory of Ameri- 
cans. Serving with him have been David T. Finley, 
director of the National Gallery of Art and a member 
of the Washington Cathedral Chapter, and Arthur E. 
DuBois, chief of the heraldic branch of the United 
States Department of Defense. These men were con- 
sulted particularly about the iconography for the three 
lower windows of the apse, which form part of the Me- 
morial Chapel. The windows will be filled with glass 
embodying religious subjects set in an heraldic border 
incorporating the arms of the forty-eight states. They 
have also advised concerning American fruit, flowers, 
and other emblems which may be used in the carvings of 
the reredos, stalls, and panelling. 

A further suggestion of the American advisers was 
that the Great Seal of the United States be incorporated 
in the center panel of the reredos. A drawing of the seal 
has been submitted for the guidance of British artists, 
and the group has also sent a correct representation of 
the Purple Heart, with the suggestion that it might ap- 
propriately be included in the design of the altar rail. 

The American Chapel will have its own altar inclosed 
within silver altar rail. Behind and above will be the 
reredos, of oak and limewood, flanked on either side by 
stalls and panelling of the same material, designed in 
Wren’s manner and decorated in inlay, carving, and 
color. 

In the university city of Cambridge employees of a 
firm of ecclesiastical builders are already carving the oak 
panelling for the stalls, reredos, and baldichino for the 
high altar. The latter, by replacing the old, very wide 

(Continued on page 35) 





Lychgates, Helics of the Past 


By Mary D. CLirton 


OVEN into the tapestry of the cultural back- 

\X/ ground inherited from our English ancestors are 

the grey and green colors of the village church, 
around which the life of the community revolved. The 
simplicity of its architecture and the sturdiness of its 
construction have not only survived the waste and wear 
of time, but have softened into greater beauty with the 
passing of centuries. 

The worn pews glow with the patina of pious usage, 
and the time-mellowed walls are resonant with the mu- 
sic of humble voices raised in praise and prayers of faith. 
In the churchyard lichen-covered gravestones lean tiredly 


The aged lychgate at St. Peter, Boughton, in Monchelsea. 


among the grasses and daffodils, while the churchyard 
cross stands sentinel above them, scarred by the open 
weather, or sometimes showing only a base or broken 


shaft half hidden by the turf. 


This very simple lychgate is conveniently near the burying 
ground, 


The most striking feature of the churchyard wall is 
the lychgate, a roofed-in gateway or porch entrance. 
Lich (or lych) is the Anglo Saxon word meaning corpse 
or body. It was at this gate that the bearers stopped to 
rest awhile before passing through into the church. 

The rubric of the Prayer Book of 1549 directed that 
the officiating clergyman should go to meet the funeral 
procession at the church-stile. And again, according to 
the prayer book now in use (of the year 1682) the cler- 
gyman and the clerks are directed to meet the procession 
at the entrance to the churchyard and there begin the 
burial service before preceding the body to the church. 

Lychgates existed in England as far back as the thir- 
teenth century. They were built of stone wherever pos- 
sible, but many were of wood. Some of the timber work 
was left open, and some filled in with wattle and daub. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that all churches had 
lychgates. In many parts of England the lychgate forms 
no part of the local tradition. 

The word lych (or lich) entered into composition com 


stantly in old English; thus lich-bell, the hand bell rung 
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The lychgate at Hayes, Middlesex, has an interesting turnstile 
type gate. 


before a corpse, and lich-way, the path along which the 
corpse is carried. It is also woven into superstitious leg- 
ends of ill omen. 

A fully equipped lychgate included seats for the bear- 
ets, a lychcross, and a lychstone in the center of the 
porch, placed directly under the cross, on which the body 
rested. The lychgate at Chiddingfold, Surrey, shows a 
well preserved coffin rest or 
slab in the center. 

Some of the most dis- 
tinctive features of lych- 
gates were destroyed in the 
eighteenth century. The 
beam which stretched from 
wall to wall, into which a 
wooden cross was inserted, 
has in nearly every instance 
been sawed away. 

Kent is said to contain 
more lychgates than any 
other county in England. 
Probably the best example 
stands at Beckenham on the 
south side of the church. 

The distribution of lych- 
gates in various district is 
most unusual. It is said that 
each of the twenty-four 
churches in the Deanery of 
Woodleigh, Devonshire, has 
a lychgate. There are or 
were three stone lychgates 
toone churchyard at Trout- 
beck, Westmoreland. 


In some places, as at 


Heston and Hayes, in Middlesex, and at Chalfont, St. 
Giles, the entrance gates form turnstiles. The charm- 
ingly timbered lychgates at Clun, Shropshire, and at 
Berrynarbor, Devonshire, are built on the plan of a 
cross. 

Other lychgates are combined with a church-house or 
other building. The one at Penshurst, Kent, is an ex- 
ample, as are those of Hartfield in Sussex, Long Comp- 
ton in Warwickshire, and Chalfont at St. Giles, in Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The ancient lychgate at Bray, Berkshire, is of excep- 
tional interest. A letter from the Vicar states that, “Ac- 
cording to an original date in quaint Arabic numerals 
on one of the principal timbers, this fine old porch, in- 
cluding the dwelling above, was erected in 1448. The 
property was purchased by the Rev. Walter Levett in 
1839, and presented by him to the Parish in 1853, to be 
used as the residence of two poor persons.” 

Two Welsh examples of lychgates with a room built 
above each are at Derwin, Denbighshire, where the upper 


story is utilized for parochial purposes; and at Whit- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The lychgate at St. Alban’s Church is familiar to Washington Cathedral visitors, hundreds 
of whom pass through it to enter the Cathedral Close. 
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The Problem of Our Historic Churches 


By STEPHEN P, Dorsey 


tectural treasure that exists in our early churches 
built during the first two centuries after the suc- 
cessful planting of the Church at Jamestown in 1607. 
Over one hundred sixty of them may be seen along the 


aged at few Episcopalians realize the archi- 


Eastern coast—from the tidewater plantation country of 


South Carolina to the north woods of New Hampshire. 


Due to changes in population, many are found in re- 
mote rural places and are used only once or twice a year. 
Others stand amid skyscrapers or surrounded by slum 


View of the chancel from the nave, St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York, considered the finest Georgian ecclesiastical 
structure in America. 


areas in the most crowded parts of great cities. In either 
case, it is not often that they fall easily in the path of 
the traveler, even though he may be interested in them, 

The “English Church” as it was often called was the 
established or state church in a number of the thirteen 
colonies. Curiously enough, in spite of the Loyalist senti- 
ments of many of its clergy and laiety, it may be said 
that the colonial Church furnished much of the princi- 
pal leadership of the revolutionary cause. Not only 
Washington, but two-thirds of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence were churchmen. Since dises- 
tablishment it has continued to be one of the strongest 
bonds between Americans and other English speaking 
peoples. 

These early Episcopal churches differ from north to 
south and almost from state to state as far as exterior 
architectural characteristics are concerned. Local fea 
tures peculiar to a region exist in the stucco walls of 
South Carolina churches, and the cruciform plan of 
many Virginia structures. St. James’ Church, Goose 
Creek, South Carolina (1711) and Agquia Church 
(1757) on the Washington-Richmond Highway are im 
teresting examples. Most churches in both the Carolinas, 
in Maryland, and Virginia were of brick construction. 
In New Jersey, lower New York, and Pennsylvania, lo 
cal stone was widely used. New England, on the other 
hand, is known for its wooden buildings, and those of 
upper New York are much alike. 

While regional exterior differences exist, all of the 
churches had the same basic interior furnishings dictated 
by their use of the liturgy set forth in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which set them apart from the meeting 
houses of what were then known as “dissenting bodies.” 
Inside an old Anglican church one finds a wooden altar, 
within a railed chancel, at the east end. Usually the 
Decalogue, Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed are 
painted on wall tablets in the chancel, and a high pulpit 
with a reading desk towers over square box pews. The 
pulpit, often found on the side wall midway in the body 
of the church, was sometimes placed in the middle alley 
directly in front of the altar! The size of the church 
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and the nature and richness of its ornamentation reflect 
the character and tastes of the community as well as the 
materials available to local craftsmen. Thus comparison 
may run the gamut from the magnificence of St. Paul’s 
Chapel in New York (1764) to the stark simplicity of 
Christ Church, Broad Creek Hundred, built in 1771, 
near Laurel, Delaware. To realize what a unique legacy 
of colonial craftsmanship and design these historic 
churches present, one has only to enter buildings off the 
track of the average traveler, like the late Gothic brick 
church near Smithfield, Virginia, built in 1682, or beau- 
tifully proportioned Christ Church erected in 1732 in 
Lancaster County, by “King” Carter, the great Virginia 
planter. 


A Rich Heritage 


In a letter to the writer, the Secretary of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches in England said of 


our early Episcopal churches—“I had no idea you had 


~ 
~ 
——— — 


Old North Church, Boston, Massachusetts, with statue of Paul 

Revere in the foreground. One of America’s many ecclesiasti- 

cal and historical treasures, the ancient building is currently 
in need of substantial repairs. 


are 


The Old Brick Church, Newport Parish, Virginia, is said to 

have been erected in 1632, although some evidence points to 

a date fifty years later. In any case, it is an excellent example 
of late-Gothic architecture in America. 


so many or so fine examples. They are superb in their 
restraint and also in their decoration.” Indeed, it has 
been suggested that photographs like those illustrating 
this article be included in a traveling exhibition which 
may be sent abroad by the State Department to illustrate 
the religious traditions and life of Americans, which are 
only too little known in other lands. Built to the greater 
glory of God, and bearing as they do the marks of loving 
use by so many of our ancestors, these historic churches, 
even though disused in some cases, warrant renewed 
attention by twentieth century churchmen. Despite the 
fact that centers of population have shifted, today’s 
automobiles and the roads that serve them bring even 
the most remote of these old buildings within easy reach 
of many thousands. 

The problem which these lovely old buildings present 
is basically one of intelligent preservation and restora- 
tion. Too many of them lost their clear glass for that of 
stained “art” variety. Their interiors would benefit im- 
mensely by its replacement. How much more beautiful 
the chancel to which an honest altar table with throw- 
over altar cloth has been restored than is that with the 
“high altar” installed by Gothic renovators of the 1870's! 





The (Cathedral Age 


The first great restoration of recent years was that car- 
ried out with the help of the Rockefeller family and oth- 
ers at Bruton Church in Williamsburg built in 1771. 
During the past several years it has been followed, 
through the generosity of Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., 
by that of Old Wye Church, Wye Mills, Maryland 
(1715) and by the renovation of St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York, at a cost of approximately $200,000 to the Parish 
of Trinity Church. 


Now, however, crumbling brick work threatens the 
tower of Christ Church, (“Old North’) in Boston, from 
which the lanterns were hung that alerted Paul Revere. 
One hundred thousand dollars is needed to restore and 
maintain this church, built in 1713. Moreover, there are 
many country parish churches whose congregations are 
not sufficiently numerous or prosperous to restore them 
to their former beauty or even to keep them in reason- 
able repair. The problem is both one of funds and of 
optimum use of the funds that are available. 


Means for Preservation 


In Britain, the problems of preservation and renova- 
tion of its myriad ancient churches, in themselves an im- 
mense artistic treasure, 
a grave one — compounded 
by the heavy destruction 
wrought during World War 
II and the neglect that in- 
evitably took place at the 
time. Although the Church 
promised the Government 
before the first war to set 
up machinery for the efh- 
cient care of her ancient 
buildings, general action 
was taken only very grad- 
ually. It was not until just 
before the second war that 
a central committee was es- 
tablished by the Church As- 
sembly. Although its organ- 
ization was delayed by the 
coming of the war, it was 
able to give invaluable ad- 
vice on air raid protection, 
assist in the storage of valu- 
ables in safe areas and carry 
out a photographic survey 
of churches. Today the Cen- 


tral Council for the Care of 


is 


14 


Churches works in an advisory capacity with Diocesan 
Advisory Committees, and in the words of the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, insures that in the churches “along 
with the worship which they exist to offer to Almighty 


God goes the increasing standard of beauty which is one 
of the means by which man is enabled to express his 
worship.” Moreover, a new “Friends of Ancient English 
Churches Trust” has been organized to obtain financial 
help for churches as ancient buildings. 

While our own problem in no way approaches that of 
the Church of England, its official establishment affords 
the task of sympathetic preservation and restoration im- 
mense support. Here, the Episcopal Church, as only one 
among many denominations, faces a difficult solution in 
that it has only the voluntary support of its own com 
municants to draw upon with tremendous competing de- 
mands for increased parish facilities, for new churches 
in mushrooming suburban mission areas, and for the 
completion of our cathedrals. At the same time, the 
love of American Episcopalians for their church is not 
likely to allow this problem to continue to grow. 


What then can we do to insure the preservation and 
tasteful restoration of the earliest concrete expressions of 


Old Wye Church at Wye Mills, Maryland, shows the results of excellent restoration. The 
railed chancel is typical of the period, as is the vested altar. 
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our heritage of Anglicanism on this side of the Atlantic? 


Practical Measures 


First, we can make them places of personal pilgrimage 
if we live within an area where they stand, or visit them 
in vacation times or on a business trip. I know, for ex- 
ample, of no more rewarding break in a busy day in 
New York than to spend a half hour in the quiet of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, now the oldest public building in Man- 
hattan. Its great altar piece by L’Enfant and its fourteen 
Waterford glass chandeliers hanging from a ceiling of 
cerulean blue are not easily forgotten. A visit to Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, where the first General Conven- 
tion met in 1785 will be similarly rewarding, and to 
enter Old North Church in Boston is to step into the 
atmosphere of one of Wren’s London churches. No more 
should any one who finds himself in Charleston miss St. 
Michael’s great parish church of 1752 than would a 
tourist in Williamsburg fail to enter Bruton Parish 
Church. These are all easily accessible. But one misses 
a rare treat who has not stepped into one of the less 
easily discovered brick structures that mark the cross- 
roads of Virginia, or the white clapboard churches ac- 
centing the green countryside of New England. 

Secondly, we should work for the strengthening of 
diocesan committees on architecture and fine arts or for 
their establishment where they do not exist. There is 
important work for them to do in an advisory capacity 
which certainly need not be confined to historic churches 
alone. Most vestries stop short of the technical aspects 
of repair work or informed artistic criticism and this de- 
ficiency must be made good from elsewhere. There are 
many who seldom go to old churches to worship, but 
who are interested in their historic beauty. Their sup- 
port can often be enlisted if they see that the parish 
is doing its part in the care and restoration of the antiq- 
uities in its charge. 

In the third place, consideration should be given to 
a proposal before the next General Convention for the 
tejuvenation of the Church Commission on Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts to embrace the same responsibilities 
assumed in England by the Central Council for the Care 
of Churches. It should be readily available to act in an 
advisory capacity on questions of liturgical art, preser- 
vation, renovation, or restoration generally. With the 
many recent developments in the field of liturgics it 
could be of equal value in connection with the building 
of new churches. Headquarters of the small staff re- 
quired would ideally be located in a sympathetic at- 
mosphere which is easily accessible to visitors, such as 


the Washington Cathedral. The Council would ideally 


have library facilities at hand—as in the close—and 
should undertake through readily available voluntary 
means a photographic survey of American Episcopal 
churches. It could be a tremendous constructive force 
in offering advisory facilities on such questions of inter- 
est to every parish as maintenance problems, disused 
churches, lighting, stained glass, monuments and me- 
morials, bells and church furnishings generally. Small 
traveling exhibits would be of great value for diocesan 
or parochial use. 

Lastly, consideration should be given to the possibility 
of establishing a trust fund to assist in the preservation 
and proper restoration of our early Episcopal Churches. 
This is an age of “Preservation Societies” of many sorts, 
among them a new National Trust for Historical Preser- 
vation which has recently been established. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is extremely difficult for these organizations to of- 
fer aid to any structure of particular denominational 
allegiance. The need for such an Episcopal foundation 
to help bridge this gap is clear. 

Our heritage of beauty and history, dedicated to the 
service of God, is a precious one—scarce and perishable. 
In the truest sense our historic churches are National 
Monuments, but their maintenance is up to us! 


The Cover Pictures 


The montag of pictures on the cover shows construc- 
tion of the South Transept of Washington Cathedral, 
work on which has been progressing very slowly, but 
steadily, since building was resumed after World War II. 

The interior view at bottom, left, was made from the 
crossing looking diagonally across the east side of the 
transept toward the War Memorial Shrine, within which 
a small portion of the south Freedom Window, being 
dedicated this month, can be seen. Behind the chairs, 
two of the three arches above which the south balcony 
is being built are shown. In the wall above the bal- 
cony, where the temporary wall and narrow windows 
are today, will be three lancet stained glass windows and 
the great “Church Triumphant” rose window, corre- 
sponding to the “Last Judgment” window in the North 
Transept. The view at upper left, taken toward the 
north, shows a stone cutter at work high in the scaf- 
folding. 

At top right are shown two flying buttresses on the 
west side of the transept, now complete with carvings 
to the triforium level. The lower righthand corner pic- 
ture was made from the triforum level, looking down 
on the half finished balcony where a stone is being 
brought into position, through the scaffolding to the 
center aisle of the nave. 

A full story on present and immediate future construc- 
tion, by the Cathedral architect, will be published in the 
Christmas AcE. 





New 


Carving 


Commemorates 


St. Pauls 
Cathedral 


Increasing the beauty and 
meaning of the North Tran- 
sept is the new carving re- 
cently completed above one 
of the great arches. The 
work, done by Joseph Ratti, 
was made possible largely 
through the offering given 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, on the 
occasion of the Washington 
Cathedral service there dur- 
ing the 57th General Convention. The collection taken 
at that time, together with supplemenary amounts do- 
nated by the Eastern Massachusetts National Cathedral 
Association Committee, was designated for building and 
has been thus used with the full approval of the Boston 
Committee which, with Dean E. J. van-Etten, arranged 
for the Washington service to be held in St. Paul’s. 
The shield, just above the arch, is the shield of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and also of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 
The three quatrefoils above were suggested by the 
fact that the three purposes for which Washington 
Cathedral was founded, “education, religion, and char- 
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ity,” underlie the foundations of all cathedrals and are 
therefore appropriate themes. The interpretations are 
represented by a book on a torch; clasped hands in 
prayer; and a heart on a cross. This three-fold group 
ing represents a slight venture into original symbolism, 
and is not copied from any place else. 

At the time the picture was made, by Horydzcak, it 
was impossible to remove the wires which show so plain- 
ly in the photograph, although they are not nearly so 
easy to discern from the floor level. The wires are vital 
to the Cathedral amplification system and to remove 
them temporarily would have been unwarrantedly costly. 





Address by the Ht. Rev. Angus Uun 


At the Service in Washington Cathedral on Tuesday, 2 June 1953, in Observance 


of the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth the Second 


If one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 

So it is, the Apostle said, when a great company of 
men are knit together in one bundle of life. They are 
like a man’s body with its many parts. When he re- 
ctives honor for fleetness of foot or skill of hand or 
wisdom of mind, the whole man rejoices. So it is today. 
Within a great community of lives one member is 
honored and all the members rejoice. 

In the lofty spaces of the ancient abbey one young 
life receives the highest honors men can give. And 
rejoicing flows out from that center through the far- 
fung community of lives for which this one life has 
such unique meaning. Men rejoice in the villages and 
towns of Kent, in the rolling Cotswolds, in old Oxford, 
in the steep fishing villages of the Cornwall coasts, in 
the fens of Norfolk where the slow rivers wind, in 
midland industrial cities. Men rejoice on Edinburgh’s 
tock, in the highlands and the lowlands. But it does 
not stop there. The rejoicing reaches across the plains 
of Canada, soon to be gold with grain. It reaches to the 
far off island continents of Australia and New Zealand 
and among men of English speech in southernmost 
Africa. And in varying measure peoples of very dif- 
ferent inheritances share the rejoicing. By the strange 
fortunes of history, their lives, too, have been taken up 
into the partnership of the Commonwealth. 

One member is honored and all the members rejoice 
with her because they are bound together in one bundle 
of life. The honors paid her who is named Elizabeth 
the Second, by the Grace of God, Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, are the honors of the common life. 
For it is her high demanding destiny to serve as the 
living symbol of the common life and of the common 
weal. The glory which is hers is the glory of England; 
of the United Kingdom; of the majestic structure, so 
interwoven of good and evil, an empire, now purged by 
the fires of history and knit into a commonwealth. The 
_— centered in her are the loyalties of the common 

e. 


The best treasures of that commonwealth which honors 


her as head are treasures of the spirit; the very ambi- 
guous and elemental virtues of sturdy adventurers, of 
sailors and warriors; and the hard-headed dependability 
of good traders; the tough strength of men who knew 
how to say “no” to tyranny and to pretentions of in- 
fallibility; the voices of Milton and Burke speaking 
for freedom; the exquisite artistry of Shakespeare, hold- 
ing up a mirror to the full tragedy and comedy of hu- 
man life; the common law; a way of life which struggles, 
and struggles yet again to guard the dignity and sig- 
nificance of each human person, much as we may differ 
with him and even fear him. 

Through all that great community of life which by 
the mysterious weaving of Providence has been knit 
together to form a commonwealth, hearts stir today. 
The gathered memories and loyalties and hopes of all 
the years center in one chosen member; as queen, help- 
less to compel, yet lifted up. One member is honored 
and all the members rejoice with her. 

If that were all we could say we would not gather 
here for an act of prayer and thanksgiving. We gather 
here because the ceremony of a few hours ago in the 
ancient abbey was, with all its worldly pomp, an act 
of prayer and thanksgiving. It was an act of common 
prayer because within the common life which is so 
stirred today there lives a faith in another King and 
another Kingdom. This is not a controlling faith in 
the United Kingdom or in the Commonwealth. God 
knows that and men know it, too. But it is a leaven 
which has worked powerfully to cleanse and bless the 
common life of these peoples and of many peoples. 

So it was that when the young Queen made her 
covenant with her people to serve them faithfully, she 
received the Holy Bible before she received the tokens 
of earthly majesty. And when she had received the 
kingly sword, the imperial robe, the orb and sceptre; 
when she had been crowned and acclaimed and enthroned 
and had received the homage of her subjects, after the 
drums beat and the trumpets sounded, she put aside her 

(Continued on page 30) 





The Singing Boys of 


How the Canterbury 


AY by day, year by year, the procession of purple- the cathedral has been served by its choristers since the 
cassocked, white-surpliced boys makes its way seventh century days of Saint Augustine, first Arch. 
into the noble and lofty choir of Canterbury Ca- bishop of Canterbury. 

thedral to sing, as in almost all Britain’s cathedrals, with Certainly, in medieval times there were singing boys, 
that soaring purity which comes only from boys’ voices. who lived under the care of the monks in the monastery 
No one knows how many centuries have watched this attached to the cathedral. Scattered records leave 
solemn, youthful little procession, but it is probable that glimpses of their lives there as novices. They shared the 
monks’ dormitory, where 
they were instructed to sleep 
three in a bed to keep warm. 
The monks gave them some 
kind of education in the 
north cloister and the an- 
cient stone flags still bear 
the marks of lines scratched 
round small feet when les- 
sons grew too wearisome, 


Clothing Grant 


The choirs were not lost 
when Henry VIII dissolved 
the monasteries in England 
in 1535. The rebellious sov- 
ereign laid it down that the 
dean and chapter of Can- 
terbury should provide a 
master to teach the singing 
boys and that each of the 
ten senior choristers should 
receive an annual grant of 
nine pounds, ten shillings, 
to cover the cost of his 
clothing. Still the ten sen- 
ior choristers receive this 
same sum each year, and 
still a headmaster supervises 
the education of the sing 


Canterbury’s choristers leave the choir school to enter the ancient cathedral, where they will ing boys, and today in. the 
sing Evensong, as they do 365 days a year. Choir School in the charm- 
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s Ancient Cathedrals 


| Trains Its Choristers 


ing precincts of the cathedral, both day boys and board- 
ets learn singing and regular school subjects. 

The maintenance of any cathedral choir composed 
mainly of boys between the ages of ten and fourteen 
poses certain educational problems. The normal curricu- 
lum must be followed, but much time must be given to 
music, and each school day is broken by attendance at 


services. The problem has 
been largely solved by set- 
ting up cathedral choir 
schools which cover the same 
ground as preparatory 
schools and take about 
eighty pupils. Of these, 
only sixteen may be choris- 
ters, who have to sacrifice 
apart of their school life 
in order to give time to 
choir practice and services. 
Canterbury Cathedral Choir 
School, however, is unique 
in Britain in that it takes 
only singing boys, thus mak- 
ing it possible for every one 
of the fifty pupils to follow 
the same curriculum. 


Boys are admitted as pro- 
bationers between the ages 
of eight and a half and nine 
and a half. For the eight 
places which fall vacant each 
year there are rarely fewer 
than thirty, and sometimes 
a many as eighty, candi- 
dates. All must be baptized 
members of the Church of 
England and must pass fair- 
ly severe singing and gen- 
eral intelligence tests. Brit- 


ain’s forty-odd cathedral schools are known for their 
high standards of education, and musical ability itself is 
not sufficient to gain a place. Health, too, is important, 
at Canterbury particularly, because the working day, 
the working week, and the working year are all longer 
than at the normal preparatory school. 

The fees at Canterbury, while lower than those of 


Many hours of practice are required of Canterbury Cathedral’s choristers, who are shown 
above rehearsing before a service. They wear the traditional cathedral purple cassock, with 
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starched white ruffs. 
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many preparatory schools, are higher than at the major- 
ity of cathedral schools, but grants are available for 
children of poorer families who show real musical and 
intellectual promise. The headmaster gladly takes such 
hoys, for class distinctions are quickly ironed out here 
by the common unifying and humbling experience of 
singing great music. The pupils do, indeed, come from 
many backgrounds. Prominent singers and musicians 


often send their sons to Canterbury, knowing the im- 
mense value of both its musical and classical education; 
but there come too the sons of farmers and country folk, 
of those “all sorts and conditions of men” for whom 
Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely, wrote the prayer when he 
lived in the building where the school is now housed. 


Silent for Two Years 


For their first two years the pupils are probationers, 
learning their music but not singing in the choir. They 
walk in procession into the cathedral, wearing their long 
purple cassocks and white starched ruffs, and sit still and 
silent in the choir stalls. Then they become singing boys, 
forming the two choirs of sixteen who sing at Evensong 
on alternate days of the weeks. No boy remains in the 
Choir School after he is fifteen, and a boy may leave 
earlier if his voice has already broken or if his intellec- 
tual interests warrant his going earlier to one of the 
famous public schools. 

The normal school curriculum conforms to the re- 
quirements of the Ministry of Education, and pupils 
take the common entrance examination to public schools 
when they are about thirteen years and six months. The 
majority of Choir School boys go on to the neighboring 
King’s School, Canterbury, and are often helped to do 
so by special scholarships. 

This means hard work—as much book work as at any 
other school, as well as daily choir practice and attend- 
ance at services. It means a school day lasting from 8:40 
in the morning to 6 o’clock in the evening every day of 
the week except Saturday (when boys are free when 
Evensong ends at 4 o’clock), and three services and two 
practices on Sunday. It means shorter holidays than at 
any other school in the country, cathedral schools in- 
cluded, because Canterbury is alone in holding sung 
service 365 days of the year. This is made possible by 
keeping the day boys at school while boarders go on 
holiday, and vice versa. Every boy gets two weeks’ holi- 
day at Christmas and Easter and one month in summer 
—a total of two months against the minimum of three 
months which other schoolboys enjoy. 


Regime that Baffles Tourists 


Modern educational theory is opposed to much that 
Canterbury Cathedral Choir School and its headmaster, 
the Rev. Clive Pare, stand for. It would oppose the long 
working day and year; it would oppose the self-control 
and discipline which attendance at services imposes on 
the youngest of pupils; it would, perhaps, oppose the 
serious approach to life which the Cathedral Close must 
breed in the very young, Yet the theorists must remain 
baffled by the fact that the Cathedral School education 
is still prized beyond many others and that the products 
of cathedral schools so often rank above others as indi- 
viduals and as citizens. 

Mr. Pare, once himself a Choral Scholar at King’s 
College, Cambridge, and with fifteen years’ experience as 
headmaster of Canterbury Choir School, sees no reason 
to change the traditions of the school in the face of mod- 
ern theory. He remains convinced that the habit of self- 
discipline and self-control during service, whether the 
boys are silent probationers or choristers, cannot be ac- 
quired too young; he equally sees the immense value in 
the fact that the singing boy of thirteen or fourteen 
must, in his own way, already be as competent as any 
adult. Occasionally he hears from headmasters of public 
schools that they find the ex-Canterbury choristers 
“rather independent”; this, in these days of standardiza- 
tion and mass production, he interprets as tribute to 
their training as individuals, received in the Choi 
School. 

No theorist or arm chair psychologist, however, could 
quarrel with those other qualities, tangible and intan- 
tangible, of the cathedral-background childhood spent in 
the tranquillity and beauty of a cathedral and filled with 
the harmony of great music; a technical knowledge of 
music which lasts throughout life, since at Canterbury, 
at least, every pupil is expected to learn an instrument 
and play in the school orchestra so that, when his voice 
breaks, his training may be used instrumentally, if not 
vocally; and the family atmosphere of a school of fifty, 
which allows for fun and high spirits in spite of solemn 
surroundings and which stands in sharp contrast to the 
inevitable regimentation of a school of several hundreds. 


Training of Great Musicians 


The Cathedral Choir School also has its valued place 
against the wider setting of English music. Much of the 
greatest of 16th century English music was written for 
boys’ voices and many of Britain’s outstanding musi- 

(Continued on page 35) 





St. Machars Cathedral—Incomplete 
and Incomparable 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


HE story of the Cathedral of Saint Machar in 

Old Aberdeen, Scotland, dips backward into the 

realm of misty legend and the beginnings of the 
Celtic Church. In fact, the beginnings are really in 
Ireland, where a young noble who took later the name 
of Columba found himself in great trouble and also 
found his soul. 

Columba (later saint) surreptitiously copied in an 
Irish monastery a precious Book of the Gospels and was 
forced to engaged in bitter strife as to the ownership 
of the copied book. Apparently in those days “posses- 
sion” was not “nine tenths of the law,” for although 
Columba thought it should be his, the famous judgment 
went forth that to every cow belongeth her calf, and that 
therefore the ownership of the copy lay with the monks 
who owned the original. Tribal war ensued, and 
Christian men were killed by fellow Christians. In an 
agony of remorse Columba left his native land and set 
sail for the Scottish Isles. He came to Oronsay, but 
could not stay there because from it he could still see 
Ireland, and so he went on to the island with which his 
name is now inseparably 
linked, the lovely little isle 
of Iona, where he founded 
a community of monks who 
devoted themselves to the 
praise of God, to sacred 
learning, and to the spread 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

With Columba there had 
gone over from Ireland a 
youth who afterwards took 
the name of Macharius — 
the blessed. He quickly be- 
came a favorite of Colum- 
ba’s. He loved to work in 
the library of the convent, 
copying the sacred books, 
and a legend tells of how 
one night when the light 
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failed he blew on his fingers and light came won- 
drously from them, enabling him to pursue his task. 
Some of the other inhabitants of the convent be- 
came fiercely jealous of Machar: they tried to poison 
him, and at length Columba decided to send him away 
to preach the Gospel to the barbarous Picts of the 
North-East. He sailed on the perilous voyage up the 
west coast and round the Pentland Firth, and one can 
apply to the journeying of that frail craft the beautiful 
words of Matthew Arnold in his poem on another Celtic 
saint, St. Brandan: 


He heard across the howling seas 
Chime convent bells on wintery nights; 
He saw on spray-swept Hebrides 
Twinkle the monastery lights. 


At length Machar reached the mouth of the Don, 
and it had been revealed to him in a vision that he was 
not to rest until he had found a river bending like the 
crook of a bishop’s staff. At the Donmouth he met a 


St. Machar’s Cathedral, Old Aberdeen, Scotland, as seen from the southwest. 
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wealthy chieftain who promised him land, and a mile 
from the river’s mouth he found the looked-for bending 
of the river, as can be seen to this day from over the 
churchyard wall, and he said “Lo here my dwelling-place 
for aye.” A rude mud structure of some kind was 
probably erected then, but that is still in realms en- 
shrouded by thick mists of legend, and it is a long 
time before authentic history begins. Still, there is little 
reason to doubt that about the time of the Iona settle- 
ment, about the year 560 A.D., Christian faith did 
reach the North-East of Scotland and did begin to 
transform the life of the surrounding area. Machar’s 
rude structures gave place to grander buildings, but 
Machar’s name remains. He has his day in the Roman 
calendar still, November 12, and Bishop Elphinstone’s 
revision of the Breviary, which was in use in the local 
diocese for a short time immediately before the Re- 
formation, has a complete series of devotions, with hymns 
and lections for that day. Machar is said to have ac- 
companied St. Columba on a pilgrimage to Rome and, 
on visiting the French city of Tours on his way back, 
to have been constrained by the Church there to remain 
as its bishop, and to have died there. 


Unfinished Cathedral 


In time a stately Norman cathedral rose in Aberdeen, 
of which nothing remains, and then in the fourteenth 
century there was begun the building of the present 
cathedral, destined never to be completed, though prior 
to the Reformation the incomplete cathedral was larger 
than it is today. The choir was never finished, but the 
transepts were complete, and 
a great central tower soared 
above them, which if it were 
yet present today would be 
seen to perfection from the 
west rising between the two 
western towers which guard 
the entrance to the cathe- 
dral These 
spires at the west end were 
built by Bishop Gavin Dun- 
bar and were the last por- 
tion to be added. They are 
of freestone, but almost the 
whole of the building other- 
wise is of granite, one of the 
unique features of St. Ma- 
char’s. 


today. twin 
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The Reformation which came to Scotland was violent, 
sometimes bloody, and complete. The Calvinistic Church 
which replaced the Catholic Church dispensed with 
bishops, but there was no reason why the buildings which 
formerly housed episcopal function should not be used 
for the seats of the newly formed church government by 
synods and presbyteries, and as the nurseries of Christian 
art, music, and learning. The old Cathedral of §, 
Machar was turned into the Parish Church of Old 
machar, and was actually preserved better than other 
churches, which experienced an even sadder fate during 
the period of Cromwellian destructiveness. St. Machar’s 
lost its majestic transepts and central tower, along with 
many valuable interior embellishments. During the 
centuries following the Reformation, therefore, the status 
of St. Machar’s was that of parish church, following 
the 1690 revolution after which Scotland’s Church final- 
ly adopted Presbyterian order. A long succession of 
Ministers in Collegiate Charge followed until 1928 when 
the charges were united. In 1929 the church reverted to 
its ancient style of nomenclature: “The Cathedral of 


Saint Machar.” 


The Ceiling 


The ceiling in the cathedral is flat rather than follow. 
ing the contour of the roof, made of wood and adorned 
by forty-eight heraldic emblems, shields which were not 
merely ornamental when they were installed. They 
sprang from the splendid imagination of the greatest, 
save one, of all the bishops of Aberdeen, Bishop Gavin 
Dunbar, who also built the twin spires and did sundry 
other gracious and splendid things. With the exception 


Looking from the crossing towards the west entrance, St. Machar’s Cathedral. 
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The heraldic ceiling of St. Machar’s Cathedral is one of its 
greatest beauties and treasures. This view, taken looking 
through the chancel, shows harvest festival decorations in place. 


of the three at the extreme west end, and one other, they 
are the coats of arms of people who in that year 1530 
(just prior to Scottish Reformation) were all alive and 
all in positions of honor and power. They, like every- 
thing else in the cathedral, were very nearly destroyed 
duting the wars of religion and the other strifes which 
have occurred since then. There are 48 shields on the 
ceiling, of carved wood, illuminated with colors and gilt. 
A flood-lighting system has been installed recently, 
enabling them to be seen probably better than ever 
before. In the middle row of shields Bishop Dunbar 
started with the Pope, at that time Leo the Tenth, one 
of the great Florentine family of the Medici, a typical 
man of the Renaissance, the friend of the greatest artists 
of the time. And after his shield came those of the 
bishops of Scotland. On the south side people of na- 


tional significance had their shields—the Scottish King 
James the Fifth followed by the sainted Margaret and 
then the great nobles. But on the north were ranged 
the kings of Europe. First, as of right divine, the 
Emperior Charles the Fifth of the Holy Roman 
Empire, then France, Spain, and England, and a dozen 
more. At the extreme west, a purely local patriotism 
took over and gave the cathedral the coat of arms of 
Old Aberdeen, and of King’s College. 

The outline of the ruined transepts still remains 
among the gravestones of the cemetery surrounding 
the building, and the former glory of the splendid 
structure suggests itself as one walks among the ruins. 
Such a walk recalls a passage from one of the grimmest 
of Jacobean tragedies, Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi”: 

I do love these ancient ruins. 

We never tread upon them but we set 

Our foot upon some revered history. 

And questionless, here in this open court, 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 

Of stormy weather, some men lie interred 

Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to it, 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 

Till doomsday; but all things have their end: 

Churches and cities, which have diseases like to men, 

Must have like death that we have. 

The Cathedral of St. Machar is, to be sure, but a 
“shadow of its former self,” yet still continues to 
minister to the citizens of Old Aberdeen. Doubtless 
cld Bishop Dunbar would hardly recognize the free 
services which now take place within the walls he loved 
so well. The corps of chaplains assigned to say masses 
for the dead has long since disappeared. Endowed 
masses are a thing of a dim past in St. Machar’s 
Cathedral and those who worship there today have only 
the stone monuments to remind them of another age 
when the Church was one throughout Europe. 

Between the two western towers is a window of seven 
long round-headed lancets above the entrance. These 
depict a series of figures of Christ and his disciples, 
beneath each figure being a scene emblematic of the 
death they met. At the foot of the window, in the 
center panel, is the Gordon coat of arms, and the shields 
on either side belong to other members of that family. 
The glass dates from 1867. 

Much history has crowded itself between the year 560 
when St. Machar began his ministry in Aberdeen, and 
the twentieth century. Many changes have come to 
church and state in those years, and the church of today 
ministers to men of an altogether different world than 


did the founder of this cathedral. 





Hedication of War Shrine Windows 
Marks Upening of Annual Campaign 


HE three stained glass windows in the War Me- 

morial Shrine are being dedicated on Sunday 

afternoon, September 20, at a service marking the 
opening of the annual Washington (D. C.) Building 
and Sustaining Fund Drive in behalf of the maintenance 
and building of the Cathedral. Special invitations to 
the service were sent to wives or parents of the four 
chaplains who lost their lives when the Dorchester 
went down early in World War II; to members of 
Torpedo Squadron 8 whose attack on a Japanese car- 
rier at Midway is depicted in one of the windows; the 
three survivors of the famous incident of the flag 
rising at Iwo Jima; and as many next of kin of war 
heroes as could be reached; as well as all participants 
in the annual drive. 


The speaker will be General Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, whose long and 
brilliant military career makes him a most fitting spokes- 
man for the thousands of men and women whose serv- 
ices in the armed forces of the nation are memorialized 
in the War Memorial Shrine where their names are re- 
corded in the National Roll of Honor. In World War 
II he served on the General Staff before being made 
Commanding General of the 82nd Airborne Division. 
His post war service has included service as Deputy 
Supreme Allied Commander in the Mediterranean Thea- 
tre, the Military Staff Committee of the United Na- 
tions, Commander-in-Chief of the Caribbean Command, 
Commander of the Eighth Army in Korea where in 
April 1950 he was appointed Commander of the United 
Nations Command in the Far East, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Far East Command, and Supreme Commander 
for the Alleid Armies in Japan. In May, 1952, he suc- 
ceeded Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers, Europe. 


The three windows, collectively known as the Freedom 
Windows, are all the work of the firm of Reynolds, 
Francis, Rohnstock, and Setti of Boston. The three-lan- 
cet window in the south wall, wherein the center panel 
depicts the supreme sacrifice of all times, Christ on 
the Cross, and the Maxwell two-lancet window in the 
east wall above the entrance to the Children’s Chapel, 
have been in position for some months. (THE CATHE- 
pra Ace, Christmas 1952). The third, also in the east 


wall, has just been installed. Its inscription reads “In 
memory of John Upshur Morehead, Captain, U. S. A. 
1885-1919” and it comes to the Cathedral as a result of 
a bequest from his mother. 

A similar arrangement of subject matter prevails in 
all three windows. In this one are represented freedom 
fighters from all ages and periods. The two large figures 
are famous warriors. David, though shown carrying a 
musical instrument suggestive of the psalmist, is here 
chiefly portrayed as the king active in uniting his peo 
ple and freeing them from the domination of their 
Palestinian neighbors. The other figure is a vigorous 
representation of Richard Coeur de Lion with uplifted 
sword in the traditional attire of the Crusaders, who 
fought to win for all freedom of access to the Christian 
holy places. Different as were these two and their 
work, each fought for freedom for his religion. 

The two top medallions continue the series of his 
toric prototypes, both being drawn from the Old Testa 
ment. The prophet Elijah stands at the gate to Naboth’s 
vineyard with his staff barring the way, while Ahab and 
Jezebel recoil in surprise; he stood for the freedom of 
the common man, even when it conflicted with the whims 
of the king. The adjoining panel depicts the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusalem under Nehemiah. Men 
alternated laying stones and standing armed guard against 
their adversaries. The rising walls assured to those te 
turning from a long exile their right freely to continue 
their own religious observances. 

Both the American history subjects remind us that 
freedom fighters were by no means limited to those who 
carried on active warfare. The Pilgrims are shown 
landing on Plymouth Rock with the Mayflower in the 
background. To this “stern and rockbound coast” they 
had come as refugees for conscience sake, seeking free: 
dom to worship God. The other medallion depicts Wil 
liam Penn and a group of Indians gathered in coundl. 
He is an especially appropriate figure for such a wilt 
dow, since he demonstrated that freedom for one group 
need not be secured at the cost of someone else’s free 
dom. 

The World War II scenes are not specific episodes, 
but rather two generalized, though typical, represents 
tions. A landing craft has pushed up to a beach during 
an amphibious landing. An armored vehicle clanks 
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Third of the Freedom Windows of the War Memorial Shrine, 
Washington Cathedral. This, too is the work of Reynolds, 
Francis, Rohnstock and Setti of Boston. 
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ashore while shells burst around. “Liberation” shows a 
group of soldiers in battle array being enthusiastically 
welcomed by civilians. A small figure introduced into 
the border is suggestive of the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, 
but the scene itself was one repeated in many places. 

At the head of the two lancets appear the well known 
Statue of Liberty and the slightly less well known 
Freedom from the dome of the Capitol in Washington. 
A figure of Christ in the foil at the top of the window 
carries the inscription, “Whose service is perfect free- 
dom,” hence in a sense serving as a theme and a text 
for the whole presentation. 

While the three Freedom Windows are designed to be 
seen together, each is distinctive and is treated some- 
what differently from the others. For instance, though 
rich reds and yellows are also conspicuous, this par- 
ticular window is predominately blue in color. Taken to- 
gether, the three tell the story of freedom. It is told for 
mid-Twentieth Century America against its historical 
settings, and though secular themes abound, the domi- 
nant note, as befits windows in a Christian cathedral, 
reaches beyond nationalism to One who created His 
children that they might be free. 


eee 
THE GAWLER TRADITION 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. Our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century 


JOSEPH 
GAWLER’S 
SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
1309 N. Edgewood St., Arlington (a block off Wilson Blud. at “Sears’’) 
Telephone: JAckson 8-5550 


1750-58 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 
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Coronation Commentary 


Although the Coronation of Elizabeth II is now a 
matter of history, THe Ace publishes herewith excerpts 
from a letter written by a member of the Cathedral 
Chapter, Coleman Jennings, whose description of the 
event contains elements never to be caught or recorded 
by photo, radio, or television. 


“How glad I am that I did not carry out my original 
intention of remaining in Edinburgh and watching on 
TV; although I would have seen much more, I should 
have missed all the little experiences and vivid emotional 
responses that come from personal participation. . . . It is 
a strange human trait to want to have even a remote link 
with this sort of thing, but it seems to be a universal 
reaction to which few people, I think, can genuinely 
claim they are indifferent. Some might say that the 
extraordinary adulation of the Queen partook of hyper- 
bole and mass hynotism, but I do not see how anybody 
could deny that in this young woman one finds one of 
the most exquisitely fashioned human beings one could 
imagine, combining beauty, charm, dignity, and wisdom, 
and all the human attributes that engender love and 
unstinted admiration. She really is a gift from heaven 
to Great Britain and the Commonwealth, and, I might 
say, to the world, which needs some lovely personality 
on whom to concentrate. 


“Everything conspired psychologically to make this 
Coronation an immensely significant occasion, for not 
only are they crowning a beautiful and wholly admirable 
young woman, but it comes after a prolonged and almost 
unendurable drabness of the post-war years and many 
economic and international difficulties. And here came 
the opportunity to emphasize the nation’s ancient glory, 
its unique traditions, its continuing vitality, and its 
extraordinary skill in putting on a dazzling pageant, 


which could not be remotely rivalled by any nation on 
earth. 

“If there are cynics and critics who claim that what 
goes on at the Coronation is mummery and foolishness, 
they can be answered by saying—if that is the case, so 
is literature and painting, and music, in fact, everything 
thta brings mystery and poetry and color into the life 
of man. In some ways the Coronation is a record of 
British history, and as someone said, ‘a noble commen- 
tary on the ideal of government,’ and is a unique way 
of weaving this history and these ideals—religious ideals, 
mind you—into something of great beauty and worth. 
The British have had centuries of matured political 
wisdom, and the virtues of courage, passion for free- 
dom, steadfastness and a hatred of intolerance. . . . 

. .. “We listened, of course, to the Queen’s speech 
(that evening) and we all felt that, charming as her voice 
had sounded on the radio on the last special occasion on 
which she spoke, there was a deeper and more confident 
quality in it this time. Perhaps a new infusion of power 
had been imparted to her in the solemn experience 
through which she had passed in the Abbey. Perhaps 
there will be an added depth to all whose spirits were 
lifted up by this memorable Coronation.” 


>k *k >k 


Canon Wedel Abroad 


In July Canon Theodore O. Wedel and Mrs. Wedel 
had a well-earned holiday in Bermuda and early in Aw- 
gust he left by air for Switzerland to work with the 
Study Department of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva. Canon Wedel is chairman of the Commis 
sion on Evangelism and it is responsible for working out 
documents to be presented at the World Council of 
Churches Assembly when it convenes in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, next summer. He returned to Washington and 
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the College of Preachers, early in September. 

Mrs. Wedel, after her return from Bermuda, went to 
Seabury- Western Seminary in Evanston for a conference 
on Group Dynamics held there under the sponsorship of 
the National Department of Christian Education for 
a selected group of forty clergymen. She and Canon 
Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., associate warden of the Col- 
lege of Preachers, were members of the teaching staff at 
the conference. 

Canon Wedel, who in addition to his duties as War- 
den of the College and his service on numerous national 
and international boards, is president of the House of 
Deputies, was awarded an honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree by Brown University this spring. 

2K *K K 
Red Cross Convention Service 


The 28th annual convention of the American Red 
Cross, held in Washington for the first time in 11 years, 
marked the opening of its week-long programs with 
a Sunday afternoon service in the Cathedral. Writing 
of it, Dean Sayre expressed the very general reaction in 
his words: “The Red Cross service was terrific—well 
over 2,000 present (the newspapers called it 2,600). In 
any case, the balcony was jammed and even the side 
chapels. Trumpets, tympani, choir, 150 flags, outdoor 
procession. It will certainly be the high point of the 
convention, as many delegates remarked afterwards in 
the Bishop’s Garden where all met for refreshment. 
The latter was much needed on a very hot day. The Red 
Cross officials were universally thrilled and delighted, 
and the Bishop gave a wonderful address. Once again, 
this service illustrated the unique metier of the Cathedral 
to say things that can’t be said in any other way and to 
bring the presence of God into the activities of men.” 

In his sermon, based on the text, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,” Bishop Dun charged the delegates to 
put aside their own acts and services and to remember 
with gratitude “the outreaching response to human needs 
by others. Then, and only then,” he said, “can we offer 
ourselves as the heirs of this great movement of mercy 
and protection and healing. Then we can dedicate our- 
selves because we have something to which we can be 


dedicated.” 
Cathedral Librarian Named 

Jack A. Clarke, formerly a librarian at the Library of 
Congress, has been appointed librarian of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral Library, succeeding the Rev. Dr. 
George J. Cleaveland, who resigned as canon librarian 


in May to accept a call as rector of the Church of the 
Ascension in Richmond, Virginia. 

A native of Bay City, Michigan, Mr. Clarke holds 
the B.A. degree from Michigan State College and the 
M.A. in both library science and history from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His new duties include the super- 
vision of the 48,000 volumes which make up the Cathe- 
dral Library and the adjoining College of Preachers 
Library. 
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Bishop Dun Honored 


The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, 
has been awarded the Order of Commander of the 
British Empire by Queen Elizabeth II in recognition 
of “notable services” to the British Empire rendered 
through Washington Cathedral. 

Another honor to come to Bishop Dun this year was 
the Doctor of Divinity degree awarded him by Prince- 
ton University at the commencement exercises in June, 
on which occasion he offered the invocation. This makes 
the third of the “Big Three” eastern universities to 
recognize the outstanding scholarly and leadership quali- 
ties of the Bishop of Washington; his alma mater, Yale, 
having granted him a D. D. in 1941 and Harvard in 
1948. He also holds an honorary D. D. from Virginia 
Theological Seminary and from the University of the 
South. 
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Cathedral Film on TV 


The Washington Cathedral motion picture, includ- 
ing views of the interior and exterior of the building, 
together with pictures of portions of Cathedral services, 
with music furnished by the choir of men and boys, was 
shown on a Washington TV station early in August as 
one of a series of “This We Believe” features sponsored 
by the District’s Federation of Churches. In addition to 
the film a special narrator added comments about 
various works of art in the Cathedral. 

a 
Service for Chief Justice 

President Eisenhower, who had flown in to Washing- 
ton from the summer White House in Denver, led gov- 
ernment officials of this and many other nations in 
paying tribute to Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson at the 
memorial service held in the Cathedral on the afternoon 
of September 10 with the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
of Washington, officiating. Members of the Supreme 
Court were honorary pallbearers and the coffin was 
borne into the Cathedral by men of the Supreme Court 


Building Guard, 
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Northern Ohio Chairman 


Mrs. Herbert J. Cox of Canton, Ohio, the new re- 
gional chairman for Northern Ohio has had a life of 
great service to her church. Recently she has been the 
president of the Diocese of Ohio for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, She is active in Christian education and is in 
great demand as a speaker at various church gatherings. 
The National Cathedral Association is very fortunate 
in having such a person take an active part in Cathedral 


life. 
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Bishop Perry Memorial 


A picture of the Bishop Perry cross was sent in to 
the Cathedral by Gorham and Company who have been 
commissioned to design it. The picture is in place on the 
Great Altar. Mrs. William Slater Allen, regional chair- 
man from Rhode Island, is most anxious to have as many 
friends of the late Bishop of Rhode Island and Presiding 


Bishop as possible know of this memorial and share in it. 
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Annual Meeting Speaker 


Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton has accepted the 
Dean’s invitation to be the guest speaker for the Bishop’s 
Dinner at the 1954 Annual Meeting. The dates of that 
meeting are May 10-11-12. The College of Preachers 
has consented to open the College the afternoon of May 
7 for delegates who wish to be on the Close for All Hal- 
lows Guild Flower Mart that day, and for the Kirkin’- 
of-the-Tartan on Sunday, May 9. This will give those 
who feel they would like more time to enjoy the beauty 
of the Cathedral and the Close before the business meet- 
ings start an opportunity to do so. Mrs. Eisenhower 
will be guest of honor at luncheon one of the days of the 


1954 Meeting. 
‘a @ 


Activity in Arizona 


Mrs. Thomas A, Hartgraves, Regional Chairman for 
Arizona, is planning a tea for all the presidents of the 
Auxiliaries in the county this fall. She has written for 


new Sunday School material and this has been sent from 


the Curator’s Shop. 
es a 


Report Letters 


Letters were sent out after the Annual Meeting to all 
the absent Regional Chairmen expressing regret that 
they could not be present. The minutes and lists were 
sent to all those who attended the meeting and to all 
Regional Chairmen, along with a membership report. 

In July letters were sent to all Diocesan Auxiliary 
presidents recommending the 1952 Triennial Resolution 
be brought to the attention of all auxiliaries and where 
we had a Regional Chairman, the letter went through 
her so that she could decide whether she needed to 
forward the enclosed letter or not. Many regional 
chairmen have already stressed the Resolution, but for 
the few who had not it was thought a good idea to bring 
it up. Several favorable replies have been received. 

. * « 


State Flags Needed 
New state flags are badly needed for some states. 
It would be helpful if N.C.A, chairmen undertook to 
have the worn flags of their state replaced by contact- 
ing woman’s auxiliaries or possibly raising funds for the 
flag at some of their N.C.A. meetings, 
x ok Ox 


Mrs. Wedel’s Schedule 
Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel has listed her itinerary, as 
of July 1, with the N.C.A. office; the Regional Chairman 
in whose region she will be speaking has been written 
asking her to contact Mrs. Wedel direct if she would 
like her to speak to N.C.A. members. 
: . * 


New Handbook 


A new chairman’s handbook went out September |. 
We hope all of you will like it, and that it will answer all 
your questions. It is very gay and we hope it will pro 
duce results, 
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New Chairmen 


New chairmen appointed in July are: Mrs. M. Bruce 
Bew, parish chairman for St. Luke’s Church, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Mrs. Alice Stringfellow, parish chairman 
for Christ Church, Bluefield, W. Va.; and Mrs. May- 
natd H. Murch, Cranberry Isle, Me., committee mem- 


her for Northeast and Southeast Harbors. 
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Central Pennsylvania 


Mrs. M. W. Hazel, Altoona chairman, writes: “Our 
Mr. George Gable was very kind and helpful to me when 
Thad the Cathedral glass display at William F. Gable 
Department Store.” Mrs. Hazel is working on plans 
for a luncheon and has secured Canon Miller to speak. 
"[ have already asked and been granted a spot on the 
program for next Annual Meeting. None of our dele- 
gates to General Convention reported the Triennial 
Resolution regarding Washington Cathedral so I want 
to use my few moments’ time to concentrate on that.” 
She requested copies of the resolution to be handed out 
at the meeting. 


Wisconsin Plans 


Mrs. Richard Thickens of Wisconsin wrote that she 
regretted very deeply not having been at the Annual 
Meeting this year. She has requested information about 
the Cathedral to use in a talk planned at the church 
in Oshkosh in the fall when the auxiliary starts to hold 
monthly meetings again. “Will also try the Appleton 
patish too (All Saint’s Church) though they are still 
taising money to pay off the mortgage on their new 
church; the old one burned about four years ago and 
though rebuilt it is not all paid for.” 


HE CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 


were designed and supplied by us and have 
been officially designated as the type of 
chair to be used in this cathedral. Miniature 
chairs made exactly the same as the adult 
model pictured above. All types of Sunday 
School furniture available. 


DISTRICT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Cary at Foushee Streets 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 
ica all 








MEMORIAL 

AND 

THANKSGIVING 
} CHAIRS 


- Washington Cathedral 
needs 1000 new chairs. 
The chair selected and 


pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Re- 
membrance. 


| would like to place _.... new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


DONOR 
ADDRESS 


Attach brass plate as follows: 








PRESENTED BY 





IN MEMORY OF 








IN HONOR OF 


Make checks payable 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Savoy Chapel Window 
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One of four stained glass windows installed at the 
request of Queen Elizabeth in her private chapel, Savoy 
Chapel, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is the Ameri- 
can Window pictured above. The three upper panels all 
relate to Washington Cathedral, the seal of the Diocese 
of Washington is depicted in the left panel; the silver 
altar plate presented by King George VI to Washington 
Cathedral on behalf of all Britons who attended services 
in the Cathedral during World War II is shown in the 
center, and at the right is the Cathedral coat of arms. 

The window was designed to commemorate the safe 
keeping during World War II of the Savoy Chapel 
altar plate in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York. The lower middle section of the window 
bears the inscription: “This altar plate presented by my 
family and myself to our Royal Order has been held for 
safe custody during the six years of war by the Bishop 
and Clergy of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, and has become a fitting symbol of the deep, 
vital, and unbreakable fellowship between our country 
and the United States of America.” 


Address by Bishop Uun 


(Continued from page 17) 


crown and sceptre. Then she brought to the altar the 
simple gifts of bread and wine that One who wore no 
earthly crown lifted up in an Upper Room long before, 
And prayers were offered that these simple gifts of God 
to men should be so blessed and sanctified that in re. 
ceiving them Elizabeth the Queen should be made a 
partaker of the life of Him who was Servant of all and 
whom faith declares was crowned, not by men, but by 
the Everlasting God. 

So it is that we sing here the anthems and the hymns 
that rang in the abbey and offer our prayers for the 
Queen and for all the peoples of the Commonwealth. 

And I, an American, who owns no queen, but would 
honor her King and mine, can say with a good heart, 


“God save the Queen.” 


Early English Churches In America 
1607-1807 
By STEPHEN P. Dorsey 


A handsomely illustrated book, presenting a scholarly 
readable study of early American church architecture. 


The author’s wide knowledge of church history and 
architecture has enabled him to write, with thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm, of the structural details of many 
churches that were built in the 17th and 18th centuries 
along the eastern seaboard. 


Of special interest in the degree of co-ordination 
achieved by Mr. Dorsey in dealing with the historical 
and political background of England and America dur- 
ing the two centuries covered by the book, and the 
actual buildings and their construction. 


The 118 illustrations are unusually clear in their detail. 


Price—$10.00 
Orpver Your Copy From 
THE CATHEDRAL BOOK 
ROOM 


Mt. St. Alban 
Washington 16, D. C. 
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Rosary Collection 


(Continued from page 5) 


refuses to tell, which accounts for his scornful supe- 
riority. 

In the Hindu faith the rosary is used for the prayers 
to individual gods or goddesses, such as Kali, whose 
devotee believes that nothing abides save renunciation. 
For the followers of Siva there are 108 seeds of the 
rudraksha in the rosary and each time that a bead, or 
sed, is moved, the teller says, “Salutation to the God 
Siva.” Certain Brahmins, after repeating the rosary, 
perform eight mudras with their hands. 

The Buddhist believes that man is under the gov- 
emance of certain inflexible laws from which there is 
neither escape nor deliverance. Existence under them is 
an evil; priestly rites and sacrifices are unavailing; death 
isno escape. The only hope is transmigration to another 
form of existence, In Tibet nearly every lay man and 
woman owns a rosary on which, at every opportunity, 
they store up merit. Like the sliding ball of the Chinese, 
this rosary is also used for ordinary calculations. It con- 
sists of 108 beads to insure the repetition of the sacred 
spell of a full hundred times; the extra eight beads serv- 
ing to make up for any omission of beads through 
absent-mindedness during the telling. The rosary formed 
of discs cut from a human skull, the T’od-t-’en, is used 
particularly for the worship of the fearful tutelary fiend, 
Vajrabhairava, the slayer of the king of the dead. In 
Japanese Buddhism different sects have different rosa- 
ties, but one is usually carried by both monks and laity 
of all sects on all occasions of religious state, visits of 
ceremony or condolence, funerals, and other important 
ceremonies. The material of these rosaries varies accord- 
ing to the wealth and rank of the owner. 


Among the most unusual of the many Christian rosa- 
tits in the collection is the votive rosary found in Ire- 
land. It is a notched stick, the notches serving to record 
the number of prayers which were said before the teller 
took his stick to a nearby sacred well for deposit. Of 
the many prayers and purposes for which the Christian 
has used his rosary among the most familiar are: the in- 
dividual saint, the five wounds of Christ, joys of Mary, 
sorrows of Mary, the Seven Words, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Passion of Our Lord, and the Rosary of the 
Precious Blood. 
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Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
Inc. 
Tele. NA. 7-7413 


N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Lee-Jackson Windows 


(Continued from page 3) 


tively a breastplate surmounted by a helmet, and a 
sword with shield. These are elements of the “whole 
armor of God,” with which St. Paul bade the Christian 
warrior to gird himself to quell all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. For while of course the two men commemo- 
rated are very great military leaders, yet it is as great 


Christians that they rightfully are memorialized in 
Washington Cathedral. 


15 


COMPLETE CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS 
Vestments Genuine 


All Church Crafts CAST BELLS 
Silver ¢ Stained Glass by 


by WIPPELL of ENGLAND TAYLOR of ENGLAND 
Since 1782 Since 1780 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
PRINCE ST PATERSON 12, N. J. 


Complete Banking and 


Trust Services 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniet W. Bett, President 
Main Office: 
15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


E1iGHtT CONVENIENTLY LocATED BRANCH OFFICES 


Member Federal Reserve System Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Notes from the 
Evitor’s Desk 


The Rev. G. Gardner Monks is the Cathedral’s ex. 
pert and special consultant on stained glass. As secre. 
tary of the Building Committee and a member of the 
Fine Arts Committee, his work has called for careful 
study of this art, and he devotes hours to it. In this 
issue of The Ace he is the author of the descriptions of 
the Freedom Window (page 24) and the Lee-Jackson 
Windows (page 3). 

Wendy Hall, author of “The Singing Boys of Brit. 
ain’s Ancient Cathedrals,” (page 18), has written for 
The Ace before. She has worked as a correspondent 
for British and Australian newspapers in Paris, New 
York, Stockholm, and Helsinki; has published several 
books, including English language and history textbooks 
used in the schools of other countries, and has written 
on historical, political, social, and travel subjects. 
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CUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last forty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Fine Dry Cleaning 
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LA Building Shaws 


FOR 


Washington Cathedral 


MAY BE DEDICATED AS 
An Expression of Faith and Thanksgiving . . . 


A Memorial Honoring Someone Dear to You... 














WHEN a friend dies the most enduring tribute 
you can pay is to place a ten dollar stone in the 
Cathedral fabric so that his name may be perma- 
nently enshrined in the Book of Remembrance 
and a certificate mailed at once to the bereaved 
family. 


Fill out and mail the form provided 
for your convenience below. 








Benjamin W. Thoron, Treasurer, 
Washington Cathedral, Building Continuation Fund 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Enclosed find my gift of $ 





bee Memorial . to be incorporated into the South 
or 


ee Transept of the Cathedral. 


(If a personal memorial please fill out Memorial Designation form below.) 






Cece ns ag ele a 
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MEMORIAL DESIGNATION 
















NAMES YOU SUBMIT | desire to enshrine the name and memory of 
will be inscribed in i asia i tlic pana dilace mae 
BOOKS OF 
Reina cece ll nee 
REMEMBRANCE 
nm sein cane lla Re aoe IEE 





A CERTIFICATE | wish Certificate sent to: 
signed by the Bishop of OI a aac ala celiac ee ee 
} Washington and the Dean Sita oaas seinem not ia ia a 
of the Cathedral will be 
sent promptly to anyone FRG ereneneneerneeeertiet RAR ER TSE 
CRRA isis satiaati sents tna iaaiaanacea = cintldiaiiaal 





you wish notified. 


(Name) 
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Lychgates, Helies of Past 


(Continued from page 11) 


ford, Flintshire, where it serves as a school room. 

Most unique is the lychgate at Grasmere Church, 
Westmoreland, where Wordsworth is buried. One side 
is a sweet shop, and the other a queer little black hole. 
This shop used to be the school, and the hole was used as 
a penal settlement for naughty boys. 

The best known lychgate in America is in New York 
at the Church of the Transfiguration, affectionately 
known as “The Little Church Around the Corner.” An- 
other is in Washington at St. Albans Church, adjoining 
Washington Cathedral. Carrying out a traditional ar- 
chitectural detail, it forms, as in New York, an interest- 
ing entrance. The lychgate at St. John’s Church, 
Worthington Valley, Baltimore County, being probably 
the oldest, may have served its original purpose. St. 
Philip’s-by-the-Sea, near Biddeford, Maine, also has a 
lychgate. 

Other English lychgates are to be found at Lenham, 
Kent; Ashewell, Hertfordshire; Morwenstow, Cornwall; 
Isleham, Cambridgeshire; Goring, Oxfordshire; Men- 
nington-on-Wye, Hertfordshire; Pattingham, Stafford- 
shire; Llanfillo, Brecknockshire; Clodock, Hereford- 
shire; and Rustlington, Sussex. 

St. Peter, Boughton Monchelsea, has a most artistical- 
ly designed lychgate, the timbers heavy and evidently 
hand hewn. Tallyllyn, Merionethshire, is a good example 
of stonework. Llandrillo-vn-Rhos, Derbighshire, is also 
of stone, rather crude in design but compact, and soft- 
ened with a mantle of ivy. 

There are six specimens of lychgates in Carnarvon- 
shire, built within the eighteenth century. Others are at 
Anstey, Hertfordshire; Staple, Kent, and at Westwick- 
ham, Kent. 

Touchingly transformed is the simply designed en- 
trance to St. Just-in-Roseland, near Falmouth, Cornwall. 
Over the roof and adjoining walls flowering vines have 
clambered, making it a bower of beauty with an invita- 
tion to rest from the heat of the sun, or take shelter 
from a sudden shower, forgetting its melancholy pur- 
pose in the past. 

And so the lychgates of England, their real use, to- 
gether with the customs of their times, almost forgotten, 
stand as reminders of a cherished tradition of a revered 
past. 
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32p STREET AND ELM AVENUE 


Battimore, Mb. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


cA Miller Controlled Community 
+ 


A select community of moderately priced homes 
where congenial families establish themselves in 
homes of distinctive types, built for family com- 
fort; conveniently located amid natural sur- 
roundings. 


To reach—Out Massachusetts Ave.,% mile beyond West- 
moreland Circle to the Sumner sign on your left. 


5 


W.C. ano A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders and Developers of 
Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 


4860 Mass. Ave. EM 2-4464 
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Washington Experts Advise 


(Continued from page 9) 


white marble reredos behind the old high altar, will make 
possible that uninterrupted view from one end of the 
cathedral to the other which was the original aim of Sir 
Christopher Wren. It will also permit those in the body 
of the cathedral to see in all their glory the arms of the 
forty-eight states as depicted in the stained glass windows 
of the Memorial Chapel. At each entrance to the chapel 
the magnificent wrought iron gates, removed for safety 
during the war, will be put back in their original posi- 
tion. 
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for silverware and valuables in our Safe 
Deposit Vaults 


for furs, clothing, woolens in the Cold 
Storage Vaults 


for pianos, paintings, art objects, for wines 
and liquors, for files and records, and for 
household furniture, and 


Security in world wide moving 


Security Storage Company 


Affiliated with the American Security & Trust Co. 


A safe depository 
for 63 years 


1140 Fifteenth St. N. W. DI 7-4040 





Britain's Choir Schools 


(Continued from page 20) 


cians, whether composers or executants, have received 
their early training in a choir school. A notable example 
of the present day is Sir William Walton, who began his 
career as a chorister. To the “frozen music” of cathe- 
dral architecture the boy choristers bring daily the living 
music which has become so essential a part of English 
religious and secular life. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. 
Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 529 Main 
St., Evanston 41, Illinois. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSUCIATION 


PRESIDENT 
Orme WILson 
First Vice President 2406 Massachusetts Avenue Secretary 


Mrs. Montcomery Bair Washington, D. C Mrs. James M. Barnes 


2126 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 2548 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Address Correspondence to: 
Second Vice President Mrs. Kevin Kegcan, Executive Secretary Treasurer 


Mrs Davp S. Lone 


Lake Latawona, Lees Summit, Missouri 


ARIZONA 

Mrs. THomas A. HartGRraves 

545 West Palo Verde Drive, Phoenix 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Hersert J. KRAMER 

2424 J Street, Eureka 


COLORADO 

Mrs. Atvin H. Hasertanp 

RFD 3, 5300 S. Colorado Blvd., Littleton 
CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Henry Downe 

Wilton 
DELAWARE 

Mars. Irving WARNER 

1401 W. 10th Street, Wilmington 27 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. Georce GARRETT 

2030 24th Street, N.W. 
NORTHERN GEORGIA 

Mrs. ArtHur Lucas 

2494 Peachtree Road, N. W., Atlanta 
IDAHO 

Mrs. Frank JoHNESSE 

1612 Jefferson Street, Boise 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 

Mrs. ArtHur W. Negv 

Albany 
IOWA 

Mrs. James CraTon 

3825 Jersey Ridge Road, Davenport 
EASTERN KANSAS 

Mrs. J. A. SHAHAN 

1720 Louisianna Street, Lawrence 
WESTERN KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Peter P. Ropes 

321 Zorn Avenue, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

Mrs. Cnarves E. Coates 

807 Lake Park Drive, Baton Rouge 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss Marcaret EMERY 

17 Concord Avenue, Cambridge 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 

Richmond 
EASTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. Freperick CLiIFForD Forp 

1032 Bishops Road, Grosse Pointe 30 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. JosepH J. Dosss 

Box 133—Grand Ledge 
MINNESOTA 

Mrs. W. S. DwinneLi 

3815 York Avenue South, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs. ALEXANDER F. CHIsHOLM 

726 Fifth Avenue, Laurel 
WESTERN MISSOURI 

Mrs. Davip S. Lone 


Lees Summit 

NEBRASKA 
Mrs. ALEXANDER RICHARDSON 
104 South 38th Avenue, Omaha 


Washington Cathedral 
Washington 16, D. C. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


Mr. BenyAMin W. THoRON 
Washington 16, D. C. 


NEVADA 

Mrs. H. P. Dayton 

737 Humboldt Street, Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Norman F. Mitne 

1889 Elm Street, Manchester 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. W. Ruys Jones 

36 Hawthorne Place, Montclair 
CENTRAL NEW YORK 

Mrs. Decca Hancock Back 

223 Durston Avenue, Syracuse 
NORTHERN OHIO 

Mrs. Hereert J. Cox 

315 14th Street, N. W. 
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SOUTHERN OHIO 

Mrs. Perrin Marcu 

Fernbank, Cincinnati 
OREGON 

Mrs. Georce T. GERLINGER 

1741 S. W. Highland Road, Portland 1 
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4819 Highview Boulevard, Erie 
SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. Roctanpo WHITEHURST 
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Mrs. O. C. Cruss 
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67 George Street, Providence 6 
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Mrs. Louis D. Simonps 

48 Meeting Street, Charleston 
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Miss KATHLEEN Moore 

4640 Muriger, Dallas 
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Houston 24 
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